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tecture was the objectification of this consciousness in solid
mass. Outside, the temple luxuriates in form. Not an inch
of empty space is to be found anywhere. The unbounded
opulence of detail and ornament serves to manifest the real
which is the transcendental totality of all forms. The shrine
inside is on the other hand a small dark cell with scarcely
one ray of light. There the soul of man must stand alone,
face to face with the eternal mystery.

Instances of a purely Hindu style are to be found mainly
in the south. This does not imply that there is any single
style which can be characterised as southern. It only implies
that in spite of differences and variations, the southern
structures show a basic identity in conception and execution
This is equally true of the structures of the north and
differentiates them from similar architectural experiments
in other countries of the world. The palaces, forts and
tombs of northern India during the Middle Ages show traces
of Persian influence. In spite of their similarity to Persian
models, they reveal features that are alien to the ideals of
Persian architecture. Though influenced deeply by Persian
tendencies, they have their basis in the traditions of ancient
India and are unmistakably Indian.

In the temples of the south, it is the straight line which
dominates. All elaboration is based upon the composition
of lines and angles. Another striking feature of this temple
architecture is the exuberance of its sculptural decoration.
Each pillar is carved out of solid rock and embellished with
a hundred forms. The variety is so great that there is hardly
any repetition of a single theme. In the famous temple at
Conjeevaram there are about a thousand pillars. Not one
pillar is a replica of any other. Even in the smaller temple at
Simhachalam, the pillars are all of different forms and motifs,
3The aim of this architecture seems to be to overwhelm ovx
minds through an abundance of form and splendour.

The contrast with the architecture of the north is so
glaring that it does not escape even the merest amateur.